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| The Rainbow 
Paints the Garden 


SUTTON’S 


ANTIRRHINUMS AT LONGFORD CASTLE, ENGLAND 


OULD you but see the thousands and thousands of Antir- 
rhinums massed in the formal garden at Longford Castle, 





) 
i 
‘ England, you would marvel that such a glorious blaze of 
colors could be produced by flowers, however beautiful. It is as 
| if each exquisite spike had been painted by a rainbow brush. 
| Longford Castle is but one of the many large English estates 
! where Sutton’s Seeds produce such wonderful floral effects. At 
4 Battle Abbey, Blenheim Palace, Bishopthorpe and other places 
of historic interest Sutton’s Seeds have been given the preference 
over all others. His Majesty King George V has by appoint- 
\ ment made Sutton & Sons Seedsmen to the Royal Family. This 
" preferment has extended through the reigns of former sovereigns. 
i Sutton’s Seeds enjoy an international reputation for purity, 
(\ uniformity and sure germinating qualities. They grow in any 





part of the world with proper care. These high standards of ex- 
cellence were established by the founders of Sutton & Sons in 
1806 and have been scrupulously maintained through four gen- 
erations of the family. To plant Sutton’s Seeds is to plant the 
finest seeds grown. 

In the United States, Sutton’s Seeds are being used increas- 
ingly by the owners of large estates and by thousands of flower 
lovers throughout the country. Gardeners have learned by ex- 
perience that Sutton’s Seeds always produce sturdy, thrifty 
plants with masses of flowers of large size and glowing colors. 
Sutton’s Seeds will make a show place of your garden. Try them 
next season. Write for 


Suttons Amateur's Guide in Horticulture and 
General Garden Seed Catalog 


You will find this book of inestimable help in growing better 
flowers. It pictures many varieties and describes them faithfully, 
at the same time giving detailed directions for planting and care. 
Problems that vex the amateur are anticipated and answered. 
The book will be mailed postpaid on receipt of 35 cents in stamps 
or International Money Order. Address 

Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Dept. T, Reading, England 


Sutton’s Seeds 


ENGLAND'S BEST 
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The Bugaboo of Color 


i” it not time that we dispel some of the color fog which has 

drifted into garden literature? A taboo placed on this color 
by one authority and on that color by another has left us 
amateurs in a veritable haze, and many of us are so confused 
we know not where to turn. Thank the Maker of the first 
garden, I came to the turning point years ago, and struck out 
in the direction I wanted to go, disregarding all danger signs 
along the pathway. It has meant the making of countless mis- 
takes and put me in not a few embarrassing situations, but it 
has meant being oneself. 

The first thing that I learned (to my own satisfaction at 
least) was that there really are no undesirable colors. All of 
this fuss and noise about magenta is really nothing but noise. 
And a lot of it, [ am sure, is not sincere. 

We may have personal likes and dislikes among the colors. 
but that does not mean that any particular color should be 
barred or another glorified in all gardens. Tolerance is needed 
here as in other human affairs. 

Color popularity seems to run in cycles, and, unfortunately 
for me, we are now suffering with anemia caused by an over- 
dose of pastel shades. Just what a pastel shade is, I have no 
idea, but if it is what I think it is, it is not for the printed 
page. I am sure, though, that, taken as a whole, these same 
pastel shades have robbed the garden’s life stream of its red 
corpuscles, and left it the anemic thing it so often is. Nor will 
it regain the vigor of its normal self until gardeners begin 
once again to think for themselves. 

Color harmony is the most meaningless phrase that ever 
crept into garden literature—meaningless, because a certain 
arrangement may be harmonious to me and utterly incongru- 
ous to another. If a certain color scheme which is my particu- 
lar delight is called absurd by all the self-appointed authorities 
in the world, is that any reason for me to abandon it and to 
follow in their own machine-made footsteps? Blind following 
of color schemes recommended by these same authorities will 
go far toward making our gardens conform to other parts of 
this machine age. 


Copemish, Mich. —C. W. Wood. 


Notes Based on Recent Articles 


WO or three articles in a recent number of Horticulture 

call for comment. Speaking of Datura arborea or D. sau- 
veolens, whichever we have, its Summer treatment offers no 
more difficulties than that of any large plant that must be 
moved out of storage in the Spring and in again in the Fall, 
but anyone who wishes to try it should be warned that it is 
one of the plants aphis literally ‘“‘love to death,”’ under cover, 
and unless one can store it where it can be fumigated occa- 
sionally, he is likely to give up the struggle in disgust. 

Azalea indica vervaeneana alba was in bloom at Christmas 
time. The whole plant has a faint sweet odor and the flowers 
are pure white except for a few small green spots, which are 
hardly noticeable at the base of the petals. 

I have found the Cheddar pink lovely and easy to grow, 
both in an ordinary flower border and in a very dry rock- 
edged bed. With me it has proved more permanent than our 
old-fashioned ‘‘Spice pink.’’ The foliage is neat and attractive 
all the season, after the withered blooms are sheared away. 

In years past I have been more or less troubled by young 
leaf and flower bud stalks of cyclamen softening and falling 
limp, in spite of careful watering and high-set bulbs. This 
year the seedling plants have been watered entirely from 
underneath, and I have had none of that trouble whatever. 
The pots have been set in a pan of water, coming up to just 
below the rims, and left there until the surface of the soil is 
wet. It is hard to give them just the conditions of light and 
moisture they like best, but with care they are beautiful, even 
under ordinary house conditions. 


Antrim, N.H. —Rachael E. Caughey. 
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New York, N. Y. 
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367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








BROOKLINE, MASS. Est. 1886 


F. E. Palmer 


florist 
We Telegraph Flowers 


Daily deliveries to principal colleges and 
hospitals of Greater Boston. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 81. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 











Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 

GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 











HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
EAST BOXFORD MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test’ 
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The Bugaboo of Color 
Late January Work 
Horticultural News-Letter 
The Wild Orange Lily 


The Novelties of 1931 
More Ground Covers . 


English Holly in Missouri 


The Flowers of Madeira 


Rock Campanulas 


The Silenes as Rock Plants 
Oyster Shell Scale on Box 
The Chinese Evergreen 


Coming Events 
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Notes Based on Recent Articles 


A Brilliant Greenhouse Plant 


A Terraced Garden Near Philadelphia 


Reginald Farrer’s Introductions 


Activities of the Garden Clubs 
How Garden Pools Are Made 
The Creeping Forget-Me-Not . 
Good but Reasonably Priced Irises 
Don’t for Window Gardeners 


Winter Care of Gladiolus Bulbs 


Why Seeds Fail to Germinate 
Cortland Apple Makes Good 
The Lloyd George Raspberry 
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Our 1931 Catalogue 


will be ready in January, and if your 
name is not on our files, send for your 
copy at this time. The catalogue will 
be mailed you, as soon as issu 


TOTTY’S 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 








Viola, Sutton’s Apricot 
For Spring Delivery 
$3.50 a dozen—$25.00 for 100 
AMY HORE 


Grower of Hardy Perennials 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 

















300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


Your name 
City 


State .. 





Do You Seek Information? 


IF SO, USE THIS BLANK 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Kindly tell me where I can obtain the following material 
(seeds, plants, bulbs, garden equipment, garden furniture, 


etc. ) 
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Better Flower Seeds 
for 1931 


Each item fully described in our 
new catalogue soon off the press. 


Be sure to send for copy. It’s free, 
of course! 
Pkt. 
ANCHUSA, Blue Bird ......... $.35 
ASTER, California Sunshine 
4 colors or mixed ........ so ae 
CARNATION, Allwoodii alpinus 
CARNATION, Chabaud’s Giants 
Os OF PERE occ sc ccccece -25 
DELPHINIUM, Wrexham Strain . .50 
World’s Finest Mixture 
Blackmore & Langdon’s .... .50 
GAILLARDIA, penned 
Wine red ...... ad -50 
GODETIA, Sweetheart 
Azalea pink 35 
LARKSPUR, Giant ‘Imperial 
A. bee ais ud wid ee 4 25 
MECONOPSIS, Baileyii .. .50 


NICOTIANA, Crimson Bedder ... .50 
PETUNIA, Balcony, Star of California 


Violet, white star ....cccccce of 50 

EER ere 50 

POPPY NUDICAULE, Aureum .. .25 

Coonara Pinks ...... .25 

os bb 6 8-0'6-6 .50 
SCABIOSA caucasica, 

TE EE ca acces Kees 35 
SIDALCEA, Stark’s Hybrids .25 
SWEET WIVELSFIELD er | 
WALLFLOWER, Double Early 

Wonder, Primrose ........... .50 
ZINNIA, Picotee Delight ....... .25 
ZINNIA, Gold Medal Dahlia 

Flowered, Golden Dawn ...... 25 

Luminosa, pink .... .25 
Youth, rose ....... .25 


PERRY SEED CO. 


12 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 

















Here is the secret of success with 


BOXWOOD 


From Conwell 

S MALL, fibrous roots are carefully pre- 

served in digging — protected from the 
sun and from damage in transit—and gen- 
erous balls of earth are taken with every 
specimen—for root growth is the secret of 
success with Old English Boxwood. 

Your selection may be made from a large 
collection of fine Box here at our nurseries, 
We invite your inquiry. 


H.ERNEST CONWELL, 


BOXWOOD NURSERIES 


MILTON, DELAWARE 





JASMINUM STEPHANENSE 


Free growing, pink flowered climber 
Very scarce 
Specialists in 
NEW AND RARE SHRUBS 
Send for List 


LE-MAC Nurseries 


Hampton Virginia 





Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 


THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 


Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 














Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August i4, 1925 
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Confidence is the cornerstone of sound business. Confidence in the 
products that the seller has to offer—confidence in the value of the pur- 
chase compared with the value of the expenditure—confidence in the 
seller’s principles of doing business. 


Especially is this true in buying plants. Plants are living organisms 
subject to vitiating conditions. Only to the experienced are the health, 
vitality and vigor discernible. Only the experienced are fully acquainted 
as to the suitability of any plant to specific landscape uses, soils or ex- 
posures. To the vast majority of garden lovers the purchase of plants 
is a matter of faith—of confidence in the nurseryman. Of confidence 
that the nurserymen they patronize will make conscientious recom- 
mendation and careful selection of plants for their orders. 





CONFIDENCE—AND PLANTS 


Bay State Nurseries, Incorporated, takes justifiable pride in the fact 
that year after year nearly 90 per cent of its business continues to come 





by mail, telegraph and telephone—the customer buying on confidence 
and not seeing the goods until they arrive on his grounds. High-pres- 
sure sales methods and extravagant statements have had no part in our 
growth. CUSTOMER-CONFIDENCE has been the basis on which we 
have grown from five acres to more than one hundred times that size. 


We offer you a unique service. We offer a stock of hardy plants, trees, 
shrubs and evergreens unique in range of variety, size and quantity; 
unique in uniform high quality. We offer a service unique in its content 
of that ‘‘intangible something’’ which builds customer satisfaction and 
confidence. We pledge you a continuance of those policies which justify 
us in using the slogan in our trade mark—‘‘Value for Value.”’ 


Bay State Nurseries, Incorporated, as previously announced, is a consolidation of the Bay State 
Nurseries, North Abington, Mass., and Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries, Framingham, Mass. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 








INCORPORATED 


MAIN OFFICE 
851 ADAMS STREET 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Sales offices and show grounds will be maintained at Framingham as well as North Abirgton, as in the past. 
Correspondence, orders or inquiries may be directed to either office as you prefer. 


























New 


Chrysanthemums 


That Bloom in 
Early Autumn 


With gold, pink, bronze and 
white these extra early flowering 
Chrysanthemums brighten the 
garden with a great display of 
color before frosts come. The 
wonderful colors, and the early 
bloom, give them distinct value 
for cutting as well as garden use. 
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Late January Work 


"T HOSE persons who have French Endive roots in the cellar 
are now enjoying one of the finest of salad vegetables. Rhu- 
The 


barb roots should also be ready to force in boxes of soil. 
tops should be kept dark until they develop. 


Seeds of torenia and Begonia semperflorens should be sown 
late this month if the plants are to be large enough for bedding 
this Spring. Other seeds to sow are those of abutilons, Vinca 
rosea, and heliotrope, which are notoriously slow in germinating. 


Hydrangeas intended for Easter should be started into growth 
at 50 degrees in the conservatory at once. It is wise to get them 
under way early. Bougainvilleas, genistas and azaleas should not 
have over 45 degrees of heat for the rest of the month. 

Single early tulips may be brought into flower now, although 
the doubles will not flower well until later. Miniature hyacinths 
and narcissi such as Golden Spur and double Von Sion may also 
be forced. 


Take root cuttings of hardy phlox, making them one inch 























Sheltered Window Feeder 


Fits any window; can be put on in 5 
minutes. Birds feed there in comfort 
while you watch them in comfort, just 
inside. Price $12. 


Special Mixture Bird Food 
Balanced ration. Nothing else like it: 
nothing else so good, 10 pounds, $2 and 
postage. 

Everything for Wild Birds 


"Gos. belion’ copuerrcies. tor long. They may either be planted in pots or flats and usually eouinmmah wanmene 
ies many flowers from late Septem- every piece will make a plant. Cover the cuttings with one-half 
en many flowers from lat eptem yp p g 1436 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 


Frances Whittlesey. Rich bronze and 
garnet flowers are gorgeous in early 
October. 

October Dawn. Soft 


daybreak pink, 


inch of light soil or sand and keep them in a cool place. Phlox 
Miss Lingard must be propagated by divisions or tip cuttings; 
root cuttings will not grow. 


Good sized aquilegia plants grown from seed sown this month 





Rhododendrons 


especially appealing to those who will be ready to set out in May. The long-spurred hybrids are NATIVES—Three Varieties 
a] 211Cc ec 8s 

: best and there are several promising new e ing ‘i i ifoli 

Jean Cumming. A truly magnificent P 8 — being introduced Kalmia Latifolia 


this year. 


(Mountain Laurel) 


pure white; large and an early 
bloomer. All old seeds should be tested before plans are made for this Azaleas in Variety 
These new Chrysanthemums will be 


pictured in color in our catalogue for 
1931, which aiso presents other favorite 
Chrysanthemums introduced by Bristol, 
and many new perennials of merit. A 
copy will be mailed on request. 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, Inc. 


Box B Bristol, Conn. 
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year's garden. The blotter test is easy to make. Place sheets of 
blotter in a dish of water. On these, lay the seeds after they have 
been carefully counted out and labeled. Cover the dish with a 
piece of glass. 


Send for seed and nursery catalogues early this year. The small- 
est catalogue occasionally lists the rarest plants. 








Pieris floribunda 
Leucothoe catesbaei 


Send list of wants stating varieties, 
quantity and size for price. 


Catalog on Request 


THE MORRIS NURSERY CO. 
47 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Horticultural Society of New York 


HEN the Horticultural Society of New York moved to 

its new quarters on the fifteenth floor of the building at 
598 Madison Avenue, it found itself provided with a much 
larger space for the library than it ever had had before, as 
well as with more office space. The library is rapidly growing 
in importance and is being used so freely that it is now being 
kept open on Tuesday evenings until 9 o'clock. The size and 
equipment of this room also makes it available for the garden- 
ing talks and exhibitions which are held monthly. Members 
of the exhibition committee, under the chairmanship of James 
Stuart, are always on hand at these shows for consultation. 

The library itself was started a few years ago at the sugges- 
tion of Mrs. Mortimer M. Fox and has grown from a hand- 
ful of books to over 2,000 volumes. The nucleus of the 
library was brought from England by Richardson Wright, 
chairman of the library committee. These books are now 
installed in cases around the large room, while library tables, 
comfortable Windsor chairs and convenient lamps make this 
room an excellent place in which to work. Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Hall is in charge as librarian. 

A very important change recently made has been the ap- 
pointment of Richardson Wright as secretary of the society. 
For some years Mr. Wright has been a director and, when 
Mr. Frederic R. Newbold resigned as secretary because of ill 
health, the position was held open until the board elected 
Mr. Wright as Mr. Newbold’s successor. Mrs. Elizabeth 


Peterson, who has long been executive secretary, will con- 
tinue to carry on the work of the office. 

Mr. Wright, the new secretary, is extremely well known 
in horticultural and literary circles. After being graduated 
from Trinity College, he spent a year and a half in Siberia 
and Manchuria as an explorer and newspaper correspondent. 
Since 1914 he has been editor of House and Garden, and has 
written 25 books, several of which like Truly Rural, The 
Gardener’s Bed-Book and The Practical Book of Outdoor 
Flowers have had a large sale. Mr. Wright is director and 
treasurer of the American Iris Society and vice-president of 
the American Rose Society. Contributions from his pen occa- 
sionally appear in Horticulture, and he has been in demand 
as a public speaker for many years. 


The Alpine Garden Society 


Membership in the Alpine Garden Society has now reached 
400, including 10 life members. It is hoped during next year 
to publish quarterly illustrated bulletins on subjects of inter- 
est to every alpine garden lover. A show will be held at the 
Royal Horticultural Society's hall in London on April 8 
and 9, and there will be a show at Manchester on May 5 
and 6 with small shows in London on May 12 and June 10. 

It is felt that the society has now reached the stage when 
the award of certificates can be considered, and it is proposed 
to formulate rules for awarding certificates to be named ‘‘First 
Class Alpine Certificate,’’ ‘‘Certificate of Rarity’’ and ‘“‘Cer- 





The New Library of the Horticultural Society of New York 
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tificate of Cultural Commendation.” Thus will new or 
noteworthy alpine plants and excellence in cultivation be 
recognized and recorded. 

An anonymous donor has offered the society medals for 
competition to be described as the Reginald Farrer Memorial 
Medals in memory of perhaps the greatest alpine gardener and 
writer of modern times. 

The following members have been approached with a view 
to their becoming assistant honorary secretaries for the areas 
named: Mrs. Edith H. Banghart, Rockmarge, Medina, Wash., 
U.S. A. (Western States) ; Mr. A. Wilkinson, Nelson, N. Z. 
(New Zealand) ; Henri Correvon, Floraire, Geneva, Switzer- 


iand (Foreign). 


Conference on Narcissus Bulbs Called 


A conference to review the plant pest situation with respect 
to narcissus bulbs and to consider the advisability of modify- 
ing the present restrictions on the entry from foreign countries 
and interstate movement of narcissus bulbs, has been called 
to meet at Washington at 10 a.m. on January 29 in the 
auditorium of the National Museum. This conference has 
been called to review the entire situation to determine whether 
the present restrictions are necessary for the protection of 
American agriculture and horticulture from pests. The restric- 
tions imposed by the Federal Horticultural Board on the im- 
portation of daffodils have been under continuous attack from 
flower lovers in all parts of the country. 


Lecture on French Gardens 

It is announced that Madam Marie de Mare will give an 
illustrated lecture on ‘“‘French Gardens—Old and New,” on 
Tuesday, January 27, at Hancock Hall, St. James Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. The lecture will be at 11 a.m., and will be 
given in aid of a free bed at the Hospital Cottages for Children 
at Baldwinsville, Mass. 


Lectures on Garden Appreciation 

A course in garden appreciation is being given on Wednes- 
day mornings through January at The Little Picture House, 
151 East 50th Street, New York City. Mr. Bradford 
Williams, member of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects, is conducting the series of lectures, which are spon- 
sored by the following people: Mrs. William H. Cary, Mr. 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Mrs. John M. Howells, Miss Eloise 
Luqueer, Mrs. Lyman Rhoades, Mrs. 
Oakleigh Thorne, Mr. Hugh Findlay, 
Mrs. Robert C. Hill, Mrs. William A. 
Lockwood, Mrs. Gilbert Montague, Mrs. 
John M. Stewart, Mrs. Percy Williams. 

The first two meetings of the course 
covered the theory and background of 
garden appreciation and were illustrated 
by slides showing examples of good and 
bad composition, and by illustrations 
of historical examples taken from wall 
drawings, from ceramics, tapestries, early 
books, and from the old masters of paint- 
ing. 

The two remaining lectures—January 
21 and 28—will be devoted to ‘‘Plan- 
ning’ and ‘‘How to Gain Effects.’’ Slides 
will be used to illustrate good and bad 
arrangements and also the various effects 
that are obtainable through arrangement 
of plant material and garden ornament. 
Tickets for the remaining lectures may 
still be obtained at The Little Picture 
House. 








Mr. Richardson Wright 
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Columbus Landscape Association 


Teachers, landscape architects, contractors and nurserymen 
of Columbus, Ohio, organized the Columbus Landscape As- 
sociation a year ago in order to improve the local status of 
landscape architecture and to better serve the community. In 
this short time much progress has been made. The association 
planned and developed the entire site of the Columbus entry 
in the national better homes movement contest in which 
their work carried off first honors from a field of seven thou- 
sand entries. At the Ohio State Fair and the local iris show, 
the association's efforts were conspicuous. The co-operation of 
the Chamber of Commerce has been won. 

Co-operative buying of fertilizer has resulted in a saving 
and tools will probably be bought in the same way hereafter. 
Deceptive advertising of nursery stock by department stores 
has been exposed and the city sale of shrubs regulated. 


The Wild Orange Lily 


EVERAL references in Horticulture to the so-called wood 
lily lead me to offer an additional word concerning this 
snecies. While W. N. Craig in his recent book, Lilies and 
Their Culture in North America, describes Lilium philadel- 
phicum as ‘‘purely a woodland species,” we of the Middle 
West know it principally as a prairie flower. He gives the 
range as Eastern United States and Canada and west to Sas- 
katchewan and Minnesota and south to Missouri. 

It was formerly common on the prairies of Western Iowa 
and is yet found in uncounted thousands in the wet sandy 
valleys of the sand hill region of northern Nebraska. There is 
a variation in the size of the leaves in different localities, but 
otherwise I know of no difference between the woodland 
form of the East and the prairie form of the West. Gray’s 
botany recognizes the western form as the variety andinum, 
but states that it is separated by no constant character. 

Some writers recommend this species as well suited to nat- 
uralizing, while others state that it is exceedingly difficult to 
transplant. My experience with the wild orange lily has been 
disappointing, as has that of some of my friends who have 
tried it under other conditions. After driving several hundred 
miles to obtain bulbs from a remote neighborhood in the 
grazing region of northern Nebraska, where they still grow 
in large numbers, I was poorly rewarded for my pains. They 
did fairly well the following year with a good percentage of 
bloom, but very few remained the second year after trans- 
planting. I tried them in both sun and shade, although in the 
wild I found them in the open sun far 
from any trees. 

In Audubon County, Iowa, I found 
a few of them still growing in the prairie 
sod along the highways. These were grow- 
ing on high, well drained loam, while 
those from Nebraska were found in wet, 
sandy spots. Some writers have recently 
accounted for the failures with this spe- 
cies by stating that it requires acid soil. 
Certainly the prairie soils of western 
Iowa are not acid, whatever may be the 
case with the sandy meadows of Nebraska. 

Although the orange lily is native to 
the Middle West, I know of no one who 
has any fair degree of success with this 
species when transplanted, either for cul- 
tivation or naturalizing. In this region 
the best recommendation is to leave it 
where it grows in a state of nature, unless 
changing conditions insure its destruction. 
In western Iowa it is seldom found except 
along highways or railroads. 


—Frank C. Pellett. 
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The Novelties of 1931 


ACH season the catalogues tell of alluring new plants 
FE which tempt the curiosity of every gardener. Often, of 
course, they are merely new colors in plants already 
widely cultivated; but others are really new species from for- 
eign lands. Curiously, an occasional novelty is a native plant 
which, for some reason, has escaped the attention of garden 
makers in spite of its rare beauty. A case in point is Diplacus 
glutinosus, which is native from Oregon to California. This 
year for the first time the California Sunbeam Flower, as it is 
called, has been made available for cultivation in the East. 
Its interesting five-parted flowers are of a most delightful buff 
apricot color, resembling closely that of the new azalea, 
Louisa Hunnewell, which was originated by the late T. D. 
Hatfield. Diplacus is a shrubby plant which will grow to a 
height of two feet or more and will flower continuously from 
early Summer until late Autumn. As the blooms get older on 
the plant they change in color, adding interest to its appear- 
ance. This plant is not hardy in the North but it is easily 
propagated from cuttings. The old plants may be dug from 
the garden in Fall and stored over Winter in a cellar. Those 
persons interested in the botany of this plant will find it 
listed by Bailey as Mimulus aurantiacus. Started plants are 
being offered for Spring planting. 

Last season a number of distinctly new annuals were fea- 
tured in some of the catalogues, including Ursinia anethoides. 
Although not many persons reported success with this South 
African annual, a season’s experience with it may induce home 
gardeners to try the new hybrid called Jewels of the Veldt, 
which is distinguished from the species by broad, richly 
colored rings surrounding the discs which vary in tone from 
ruby-red to dark purple. 

A welcome addition to the increasingly long list of cutting 
flowers is the scabiosa Giant Loveliness. The blooms are deli- 
cate salmon rose and are born on long stiff stems, making 
them excellent for cutting. The blooms are full double and 
have a fluffy appearance. Rapid strides have been made in the 
improvement of annual larkspurs. This year the new ones, 
comprising a strain known as Giant Imperial, are Blue Spire 
which is colored a deep Oxford blue, Lilac Spire and a pure 
white variety, White Spire. All of these have the upright 
branching habit of the larkspur Exquisite Pink Improved, 
which has made so many friends in spite of the fact that it 
was introduced only a few years ago. 

African marigolds, while always excellent, have not ordi- 
narily all come double from seed. California seed growers 
have now remedied this weakness in a new strain known as 
Alldouble. The claim is made that it will produce practically 
100 per cent double flowers. There has been a tendency to 
produce more compact plants of ageratum to be used as edging 
plants for flowering borders. The latest success in this direc- 
tion is an extremely dwarf variety known as Blue Cap, with 
much larger flowers in a deeper and richer shade of blue than 
any known before. 

A new petunia of the balcony type, called Star of Cali- 
fornia, has a peculiar arrangement of five white blotches on 
a background of velvety violet, which gives it the starred 
appearance suggested by its name. The mexicana hybrid forms 
of zinnia in yellow and orange tones should prove useful in 
providing color all Summer long in the perennial or annual 
border. The blooms are in various degrees of doubleness and 
are born on plants of medium height and compact but well 
branched growth. 

Dwarf dahlias to be grown as annual cut flowers have 
probably been cultivated in Europe much more extensively 
than in this country. Now there is another form which differs 
from the Coltness hybrids in that the petals are quilled similar 
to those of hybrid cactus dahlias. This new strain has been 
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named Orchid Flowered because of the distinct character and 
coloring of the blooms. Although they are single, there is a 
wide range of colors from white through canary yellow and 
orange, to red. Usually the petals are two-toned with a sepa- 
rate color on each side which gives it a bizarre appearance. 
Long stems permit ample cutting of the blooms although the 
plants must be started early from seeds. 

In aquilegias, the color combination of deep crimson and 
white has always presented a striking and unique contrast. 
This combination—deep blood-red crimson spurs and white 
petals—has been more or less fixed in the new variety Crim- 
son Star, and the California originator promises that a large 
portion will come true from seed. Heucheras are very pleasing 
in the perennial border or rock garden and a number of dis- 
tinct varieties have been selected which include one of dwarf 
and compact habit with fine pink flowers that has been named 
Edge Hall, and another equally compact variety with rich 
wine-red flowers that is known as Saturnale. 

Rosina, a variety of Viola odorata, while not distinctly 
new, is one of the most promising perennials of recent intro- 
duction. The blooms of bright rose color are intensely fra- 
grant. Apparently they are produced all season long, but 
seldom are the small blooms seen above the foliage. This 
characteristic does not seriously detract from the value of this 
plant and it is predicted that it will soon become one of the 
most popular violets in the North, partly because of its 
hardiness. A single plant may quickly be increased by under- 
ground runners which are produced freely. Rosina is at home 
in a rock garden, moist shady border or it may even be 
naturalized in the woodland. 

A hardy garden pink of merit is the dianthus Beatrix. Its 
blooms which appear in Spring and again in early August are 
very double and about one and one-quarter inches across. 
Their fragrance is exquisite and their color distinct, being 
light salmon pink. The plants themselves are compact and 
very hardy. This is an excellent plant 
for rock gardens. 

It is encouraging to find increasingly 
long lists of primulas in many of our 
American catalogues. P. auricula alpina 
is one to be treasured in the rock garden 
where it should succeed in a mixture of 
peat, leaf mold and sandy loam with a 
liberal quantity of grit added to the 
mixture. This variety has rosettes of 
thick leaves from which six- to eight- 
inch flower stalks rise bearing heads 
of fragrant blooms in various colors. 
Among those with scarlet and red 
blooms are Alin Aroon and Red Hugh, 
the latter being intensely colored and 
quite new. 


More Ground Covers 


N the various lists of ground cover 

plants which have appeared from 
time to time, I have failed to see two of 
my favorites, Hutchinsia alpina and 
Stachys corsica, and another, Herniaria 
glabra, which is not entirely without 
merit. 

If the only requirement of a ground 
cover plant were to cover the ground, one 
could rest on his oars when Herniaria 
glabra is found. But we ask much more 
than just mere covering, and some of 
the virtues we demand, herniaria does 
not possess. I dislike any plant that 
seems to think the whole landscape was 
made for it, cowing and finally obliter- 
ating all frail neighbors. Herniaria has 
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leanings that way, and its small, greenish white flowers are of 
little consequence. Its merit lies in the fact that it is able, even 
in the poorest of soils, to make a moss-like covering of a 
pleasing green. 

Stachys corsica, on the other hand, is a lovely plant in any 
position where its needs can be supplied. These include a well- 
drained soil in sun, not the moist treatment given most stachys 
species. I suspect it is not hardy in my climate for it usually 
fails to appear after a hard Winter. This is to be regretted but 
there is yet a ray of hope for it will flower the first year from 
seed if the plants are started early. The bright green mats of 
foliage are surmounted by small pinkish flowers, the whole 
not over two inches high. 

Hutchinsia alpina is a real choice subject for carpeting the 
beds of small bulbs. The feathery foliage is arranged in attrac- 
tive mats, which hug the ground, and its offering of small 
white flowers during late April, May and early June are no 
small part of its charm. It will grow in either sun or partial 
shade, preferably in moist soil if the exposure is sunny. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


A Brilliant Greenhouse Plant 


| gees to an older generation of gardeners by the specific 
name sanderi, Acalypha hispida is a subject of striking 
appearance, bearing long, drooping, amaranthus-like inflores- 
censes of a rich crimson-red color contrasting most effectively 
with the bright green of the foliage. The inflorescences seem 
almost artificial in appearance and seldom fail to excite 
admiration. 

Acalypha hispida makes handsome seven or eight inch pot 
plants from March or April rooted cuttings and smaller 
plants from later struck stock are also useful. A night temper- 
ature of 55 degrees with a free circulation of air and full 
exposure to sunshine provides requisite 
growing conditions during the Summer 
months. Spraying the foliage with 
water is beneficial in the early stages 
but should cease as the inflorescences 
develop, frequent damping of the 
benches, the floors, and other surfaces 
being substituted. 

Every care should be exercised that 
mealy bug does not obtain a foothold 
amongst the flowers, for once estab- 
lished it is most difficult to eradicate. 
The illustration depicts a plant grown 
in Mrs. H. E. Manville’s greenhouses at 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


—T. H. Everett. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


English Holly in Missouri 


— English holly is even har- 
dier than reported in your pages of 
December 1. Mine survived last Winter, 
when the thermometer here dropped to 
20 degrees below zero, though killed al- 
most to the ground. They were mulched 
with about eight inches of peat. Then 
they made no growth but survived the 
past Summer, when the thermometer 
here rose to 110 in the shade. About 
half the mulching had been removed. It 
is possible but not probable that they 
were watered regularly in my absence 
during the drouth. 


—Albert Chandler. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Terraced Garden 
Near Philadelphia 


rr ONTROSE,” the garden of Mr. and Mrs. 
M John Barnes Townsend, at Radnor, Pa., 
for which The Pennsylvania Horticul- 

tural Society has awarded a silver medal, is notable 
for its fine lawns, its terraces and especially for 
its majestic views, which have been enhanced by 
careful planting. A long narrow vista, framed by 
towering Lombardy poplar trees, carries the eye 
from the garden entrance down the slope to a pond 
and up the hillside beyond, with deep woods as a 
background. Steps lead from the upper terrace to 
the lower lawns and to the pond, the shores of 
which have been simply treated, and upon which 
great white swans float. The whole estate is no- 
table for the boldness of its conception and for the 
strength and beauty with which the design of 
the landscape architect, Oglesby Paul, has been 


executed. 











Looking Down the Vista From the Upper Terrace at ‘‘Montrose”’ 
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Reginald Farrer’s Introductions 


EGINALD FARRER died in Upper Burma on October 
17, 1920. The world of horticulture has been waiting 
since that time for a complete record of the plants which he 
introduced and some proper appraisal of their value. Both 
come now in a very handsome book* which has been edited 
by E. H. M. Cox and just published in England. Mr. Cox 
also presents a brief sketch of Farrer’s work. 

Unhappily, however, the book appears to contain many 
inaccuracies. Scores of plants credited to Farrer had previously 
been introduced by Wilson, by Forrest, and by Purdom, who 
made an expedition for the Arnold Arboretum during the 
years 1910 to 1912, as well as by earlier botanists. Rosa 
multibracteata, for instance, was one of Wilson's introduc- 
tions from West China. Rosa hugonis, also listed among the 
plants Farrer brought back from Kansu, has been grown, of 
course, for many years. Syringa julianae, Berberis hookert, 
Clematis montana, Clematis tangutica obtusiuscula and Jas- 
minum giraldi are additional examples of plants, included in 
this book as Farrer’s introductions, which were in cultivation 
previous to his first expedition. Some plants lost to cultivation 
undoubtedly were re-introduced by Farrer, yet it remains true 
that a surprisingly large number of those included in this 
book cannot be set down as really Farrer’s introductions. If 
Mr. Cox had made the title of this book Plants Collected by 
Farrer he would have been much more accurate, but when he 
compiles a list of plants known to have been first sent home 
by other plant hunters and ascribes them to Farrer he does 
an injustice to Farrer himself as well as to contemporary 
plant hunters and those who came before them. 

Farrer was a specialist in alpines and rock gardens. Never- 
theless, he introduced plants of many other types. He traveled 
widely, wrote voluminously and sought continually to im- 
prove the character of English gardens. He was a restless, 
high-spirited man who never could have carried on the care- 
ful, painstaking labor which characterized the work of Dr. 
Wilson. He was much less of a botanist than Wilson and left 
much less practical knowledge for garden makers in his books. 
His writings had greater literary quality than Wilson's, how- 
ever, and such books as On the Eaves of the World and The 
Rainbow Bridge are full of fine passages and scholarly reflec- 
tions. 

Mr. Cox says that his influence as a gardener is probably 
greater today than when he died and that this influence lies in 
his uncanny ability to weave descriptions and make his read- 
ers see the plants for themselves. Cox further says, ‘‘He made 
the plants in his gardens live in his books as no other horti- 
cultural writer has ever succeeded in doing.’’ Probably this is 
a fair statement of facts. 

Farrer gave the earlier years of his life to garden work at 
home, mixing it with politics and the writing of fiction, but 
with no great success in any of these lines. He did one very 
important piece of work, though, when he pioneered the 
present type of rock garden and lent his pen and his voice to 
the extermination of the Victorian type of rock garden which 
had come to be a blemish on English estates and was too 





*"The Plant Introductions of Reginald Farrer,"’ edited by E. H. M. Cox. Published by 
New Flora and Silva Ltd., 32 Old Bond Street, London, W. I. Price £2.10.0. 
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intolerably bad to last. The modern rock garden owes much 
of its popularity and charm to Farrer. 

Farrer was only 40 years old when he died, but in his later 
years he loved to wander in foreign countries. It is on the work 
of these years that his fame as a collector rests. A collector of 
plants in the wilds has two duties to perform: botanically 
he must collect dried material for herbariums; horticulturally 
he must introduce good plants to our gardens. These two 
duties are not the same. The botanist is interested in every- 
thing; the gardener only in a select few. 

Farrer was by no means a perfect collector, as he rarely took 
specimens of plants which he considered uninteresting. More- 
over, he would not be bothered to collect a plant in fruit of 
which he had already a specimen in flower. This interfered 
with the correct naming of his plants and with their addition 
to gardens. He was extremely keen, however, about new 
plants which seemed like worthwhile material for gardens, 
and always disliked sending home seeds of plants which he 
had not actually seen in bloom. He used to throw the seeds 
of doubtful plants into a bag calling it ‘‘Mixed muck for such 
as care to try them.’’ Mr. Cox says that Farrer rarely col- 
lected an ugly plant although, unfortunately, many of those 
which he collected do not thrive well in cultivation. Toward 
the end of his life he began to have an increasing realization 
of the importance of trees and shrubs, but too late to be of 
any great value in the introduction of such material. 

Mr. Cox himself writes well and his closing paragraph is 
well worth reproducing: 

I remember three days of stuffiness and heat and blister flies and dust, 
when hour after hour we trudged in silence, his thoughts a million miles 
away. As we climbed higher on the third day his interests re-awoke. He 
sniffed the cooler air and he could hardly contain his longing to climb 


higher and still higher. So at 11,000 feet I take my leave of him, a great 
lover of plants and a true friend. 


‘The Flowers of Madeira 


ie Madeira, in mid-December, as this is written, the yellow 
bignonia is climbing over walls and gateways. The purple 
bougainvillea is in bloom over the grey walls of the gorge. 
There is a flash of brilliant color in the scarlet poinsettia. 
Yellow and pink oxalis are in blossom on the terraces where 
vineyards, bananas and sugar cane are planted. The children 
pelt us with red and white camellias and roses or offer us 
bunches of calla lilies." The beauty of the children with their 
bewitching smiles vies with that of the flowers. Most of them 
are dark haired, brown eyed children, but here is one with 
straight flaxen hair, eyes as blue as the skies and rosy cheeks. 

As we coast down the mountain side we pass by a wall 
where the pink climbing geranium is throwing down its leaves 
and flowers, while above the wall are red geraniums. Among 
the red and white roses in the gardens are tall fuchsias and 
yellow marigolds in bloom. Everywhere are flowers. Among 
them sit the girls and women with their dainty white em- 
broidery, which they depend on us tourists to buy. Again 
Madeira with its bullock carts and wicker sledges, in which 
we coast down the mountain, seems like a pretty stage set for 
the enjoyment of the tourist. Yet we see the boy going home 
with his arm full of school books and the door of the Cathe- 
dral is open, causing us to realize that real life is lived in this 
pretty island of Madeira as among the ice and snow of our 
more northern lands. 


Madeira Island. —M. R. Case. 


Cover I[llustration 


B fy great Winter garden of Mr. Pierre S. Du Pont at 
Longwood, near Kennett Square, Pa., is one of the horti- 
cultural wonders of America. It covers six acres, all under 
glass, and houses the most remarkable collection of rare old 
azaleas, acacias, amaryllis and other plants to be found on 
this continent. In addition to flowers and plants, the garden 
contains a huge organ on which recitals are given Sunday 
afternoons. 
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Kansas Associated Garden Clubs 


N effort is being made in Kansas to have all the garden 

clubs hold their annual meetings and elections in Decem- 

ber or January so that the club year shall correspond with 
the calendar year. 

A slogan committee has submitted the following slogan to 
be voted upon by each club in the state—‘‘Beauty for all, and 
all for Beauty.” It is expected that whatever slogan is adopted 
will be used on letterheads, membership badges, premium rib- 
bons, book plates and automobile labels throughout the state. 

At the annual meeting of the Associated Garden Clubs, 
held in Topeka on December 9, 1930, the following officers 


were elected: 


President, I. D. GRAHAM, Topeka 

First Vice President, PROF. L. R. QUINLAN, Manhattan 
Second Vice President, H. D. BAKER, Wichita 

Third Vice President, MRS. ORETA MCDONALD, Kansas City 
Secretary, MISS SUSAN DICK, State House, Topeka 

Treasurer Mrs. W. C. HARDING, Ottawa 


Among the important actions taken by the organization 
were the following: 

To request the Legislature to establish a fixed date for 
Arbor Day, not later than the fourth Friday in March. 

To request the State Agricultural College to conduct a 
school of flower judging in the Winter short course. 

To co-operate with the State Agricultural College in com- 
piling an illustrated list of the wild flowers of Kansas. 

To co-operate with the American Tree Association in the 
national campaign of tree planting in honor of the bicenten- 
nial anniversary of George Washington’s birth and help to 
restore our wasted heritage of forests. 


A Memorial Highway Planting 


HE women of the Lawrence County (Pa.) Garden Club 

have completed the planting of elm trees along two and a 
quarter miles of the Perry Highway which is to be known as 
the ‘“‘Road to Remembrance.”’ The planting is a living monu- 
ment to the men of the county who died in the World War. 
The women earned the money necessary to buy the trees, be- 
ginning over two years ago. 

In addition to the trees, there are to be plantings of coral- 
berry and snowberry along the banks, and seeded strips on 
either side of the highway. Appropriate markers will be placed 
at the entrances as soon as the trees have taken hold. Mrs. 
Marcus Feuchtwanger and Mrs. S. D. Pearson of the club, had 
the co-operation of Wesley L. Hockenstein, division forester, 
in this project. 


The Federated Garden Clubs of Iowa 


HE Federated Garden Clubs of Iowa are to conduct a Gar- 

den Short Course at Ames, January 27, 28 and 29. Tues- 
day morning, January 27, will be devoted to water gardens, 
with Professor H. S. Conard of Grinnell, lowa, in charge. In 
the afternoon birds and bird gardens will be featured, with 
Mrs. John E. Stewart and Mrs. A. J. Palas of Des Moines as 
leaders. Professor R. R. Rothaker will discuss the subject of 
plant materials for bird gardens. 

The general subject on Wednesday morning will be flower 
show exhibits with Professor E. C. Volz in charge. Samples 
of shadow boxes, miniature gardens and table decorations will 
be submitted. The afternoon will be given over to rock gar- 
dens, with Mrs. H. W. Dunshee of Cedar Rapids in charge. 
A banquet will be held in the evening, at which time Professor 
F. A. Waugh of Amherst, Mass., will be the speaker. 

On Thursday morning junior garden work will be consid- 
ered under the direction of Mrs. C. L. Minnis of Des Moines, 
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and a demonstration will be given by the children of the 

Nursery School. The closing feature, Thursday afternoon, 

will be a discussion of successful garden club work by speakers 

from different parts of the state, followed by an address which 

Professor Waugh will give on “‘Planning the Small Home 
Grounds.” 


Demonstration Meeting in Boston 


HE following is the program for the mid-winter con- 
ference of the Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., on Thursday, January 29, 
1931. 
10:30 A. M. TO 1 P. M. 
Continuous Demonstrations 


MAKING A ROSE BED Mr. William N. Craig 
Planting, pruning, etc. 


MAKING A FLOWER BED Mrs. Elizabeth Strang 
With a first planting of Tulips and what can follow 
in annuals and perennials without removing bulbs. 


PRUNING AND GRAFTING Mr. Alfred Hottes 
Small fruit trees and shrubs. 


WINDOW GARDENING OR HOUSE PLANTS Mrs. H. H. Buxton 
Potted plants, window boxes—care, soil, and transplanting. 


SOIL TESTING Mr. Ralph Donaldson 
What is required for different types of gardens. 
How to use the Testing Machine now on market. 

At 2:30 p.m. there will be a lecture with slides on ‘African 
Flora and Fauna”’ by Mrs. Alice Howland-Macomber. Tickets 
may be obtained before January 27 by mail only, from Mrs. 
J. Franklin McElwain, 35 Chestnut Street, Boston. These 
tickets will be sold only to members of garden clubs affiliated 
with the Massachusetts federation and to members of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


A Christmas Wreath Contest 


STATE-WIDE Christmas wreath contest was con- 

ducted in New Jersey in December. It is now announced 
that the first prize was awarded to the Garden Department of 
the Fortnightly Club, Summit, for a wreath of hemlock with 
cones, red cedar sprays and black alder berries, made with 
unusual finish. The second prize was given to the Basking 
Ridge Club for an entry made of artificial red berries, spruce 
and pussy willow. The Elizabeth Garden Club won the third 
prize with a wreath of bayberry, black alder, euonymus, 
retinospora and spruce. 

The Morristown Garden Club and the Trenton Garden 
Club each made 41 points out of a possible 60; the first with 
an entry composed of black alder, spruce, hemlock and white 
pine; the second with a wreath of box and hardy azalea with 
silver decorations. Fifty per cent of the entries scored over 35 
points. 

The judges were Dr. Henry B. Kummel, director of the 
State Department of Conservation and Development; State 
Forester Charles P. Wilbur and Mrs. Katherine B. Graywacz, 
curator of the State Museum at Trenton, where the exhibition 
from garden clubs over the state was held on December 23. 


Mrs. Banghart’s Lecture in Boston 


HE Chestnut Hill, Cohasset, Noanett, and North Shore 

Garden Clubs will co-operate in presenting a lecture to be 
given in Boston, Mass., by Mrs. Edith Banghart at 3 P. M., 
on January 22. The subject of the lecture will be ‘Alpine 
Plants and Rock Gardens,’’ and it will be given in the 
Y. W. C. A. building at 140 Clarendon Street. 











How Garden Pools Are Made 


MATEURS have been forced in the past to search 
through garden magazines to find scraps of information 
about garden pool construction. A new and unique 

book* has just been published which gives detailed instruction 
in every step, from selecting the right type of pool to putting 
on the finishing touches. The authors emphasize the fact that 
it is cheaper in the end to build a pool correctly in the begin- 
ning. A leaky pool is bothersome and hard to repair. ‘The sim- 
plest type of pool is one which requires no forms in which to 
pour cement or reinforcements in the walls. To build this 
type, first ‘stake out the pool and excavate a trench the exact 
width and depth of the walls; for instance, eight inches wide 
and 30 inches deep. The foundation in the bottom of the 
trench should consist of six or eight inches of broken stones. 
The rest of the trench should be tamped full of a 1-2-3 mix- 
ture of concrete. After this cement has hardened for two days, 
excavate the center to a depth of 30 inches for a pool two feet 
deep.” 

Reinforced construction, however, is recommended as by 
far the best for straight-sided formal pools. The excavation is 
made to the proper depth in which forms, made of one-inch 
boards, are placed so that the walls will be at least six inches 
thick. Reinforcements of steel bars should be put in place 
before the cement is poured. Top finishes for formal pools 
may be of plain cement, bricks, cut stone, flagstone or cast 
concrete, the material chosen being that which will best har- 
monize with the other architectural features of the garden. 

The authors point out that informal pools should not be 
so irregular that construction will be difficult. This type of 
pool is generally made with sloping sides and without forms. 
“In making the excavation for a pool with sloping sides, it is 
necessary to shape the banks to conform with the general plan 
of the pool.’’ The irregular appearance of the pool may be 
effected later by the correct use of the moss-covered stratified 
rocks and by careful selection and placing of plant materials. 
Amateurs will agree with the authors that the rocks are sel- 
dom arranged to suit the taste at first and will appreciate this 
advice: ‘‘Place the rocks temporarily and move them around 
until you achieve just the effect you desire; then set them in 
place with mortar but do not have mortar show in the 





*"Garden Pools; Large and Small,’"” by L. W. Ramsey and Charles H. Lawrence. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company, New York. Price $2.50. 


joints.’’ Provision should be made for pockets of soil along 
the margins of the pool while the concrete is still soft by 
driving spikes where it is intended the plants shall go. Later 
on when the concrete has set, rocks may be set up in cement to 
hold a pocket of soil and the spikes will keep the rocks in 
place. 

In any type of pool construction all water pipes and pool 
drains must be in place before any of the cement work is 
started. There are various ways of laying the water supply 
pipes but there should always be provision for draining them 
in Winter. Whenever there is a frequent flow of water into the 
pool, a drain pipe must be provided which may empty into a 
sewer or a specially constructed dry well. However, small 
pools need to be drained only once a year. This may be done 
by placing one end of the garden hose filled with water in the 
pool and the other end at some point below the level of the 
pool, taking care at all times not to let air get into the hose, 
thus making a siphon. 

Many persons with families hesitate to build a pool because 
of the danger to small children. The authors describe a device 
which makes the pool entirely safe without detracting from 
its beauty. It consists of ‘‘a framework of one-half inch pipe 
the exact size of the inside of the top of the pool. Over this 
framework stretch a strong fence wire of large netted mesh. 
Fasten this device to the wall of the pool three inches below 
the surface where it cannot be seen except from directly above 
the pool.”’ 

One matter emphasized is commonly overlooked, but these 
authors dwell upon it. ““Newly built pools must be protected 
with straw for ten days to prevent the concrete from drying 
out. After this the concrete must be allowed to cure for at least 
two weeks, preferably four. The first time the pool is filled, 
the water will absorb alkali from new concrete. As alkali may 
injure plants and fishes, it is necessary to fill the pool and leave 
it full at least two weeks to permit the free alkali to be ab- 
sorbed in the water. Then drain the pool and fill with fresh 
water before stocking it with plants and fishes.”’ 

In order to prevent hardy lilies and lotus from being in- 
jured by frost in a Winter-proof pool, cover the pool with 
boards and a heavy 18-inch layer of leaves or straw. This 
will prevent ice from forming except in unusually severe 
weather. Under such conditions waterlilies and goldfish may 





A Good Type of Semi-Formal Pool 
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“Winter Flowering Begonia” 


85 State Street 


Boston, Mass. 


New English Hybrid Winter Flowering Begonias 


(Begonia Socotrana x Tuberous-rooted Varieties) 


The most useful and beautiful type of Begonias for Greenhouse and Conservatory 
use. They have been a sensation not only at the Boston Shows but wherever shown 
and are growing in popularity all over the country. 

For a number of years it has been difficult to procure stock of some of the more 
desirable varieties. We are now in a position to offer the most complete collection 
in America, the following varieties of which are the choicest: 


Each 
| The Pearl. An excellent contrast in color to the other varieties, double flowers of 
pearly white, slightly tinged delicate pink .................0.ceeeeceeeeees $2.50 
Conquest. A lovely color orange shaded and suffused rose, many flowered drooping 
eee wc bean bS0 Wee Fe bdereseccceneseese 2.50 
Emily Clibran. Large double flowers of light salmon, flushed orange ............ 2.00 
Emita. Rich coppery orange, single flowers, a superb shade ..................... 2.50 
Exquisite. Large single flowers in fine sprays, blush passing to deep, clear pink 
Er 
Optima. Lovely clear salmon pink, single in many flowered sprays .............. 2.50 
Orange King. Orange-yellow suffused pale pink, extra large single flowers ....... 3.00 
Rosalind. Deep rose pink, a beautiful shade, many flowered drooping sprays .... 2.50 


Complete list will be sent on request with full cultural directions. 


Orders booked now for May and June delivery, 
strong plants shipped in about three inch pots. 
BRECK’S 


Nurseries 


Lexington, Mass. 








be left in the pool safely. The fish would die from suffocation 
if ice were allowed to remain on the pool a long time. In small 
pools that are drained for the Winter, the tubs of plants may 
be moved into one corner and protected with a pile of leaves 
or straw. Make sure that the drain in the bottom of the pool is 
kept open to prevent ice forming in the bottom which would 
injure the walls. If the lilies are planted in a soil bottom, the 
pool should be drained and the bottom covered with leaves. 
“Probably the most common method of Winter care is to 
move the boxes of plants to a cool basement, 40 to 60 degrees, 
and without disturbing the lilies, cover the boxes with burlap 
kept moist all Winter.’’ Ordinarily, it is useless to try to keep 
tropical lilies over Winter. 

It might be assumed from the foregoing that this book is 
entirely devoted to construction. As a matter of fact, one-half 
of the text is devoted to growing aquatic plants, the selection 
of plant materials for the margins of the pool and one short 
chapter on fish. In all there are 108 pages and many half-tones 
and line drawings to illustrate the text. The book has been 
written especially for amateurs with small suburban estates 
who intend to do the work themselves. It is by far the best of 
its kind published to date. 


The Creeping Forget-Me-Not 


Berita favorite of many an old-time garden, Omphalodes 
verna (creeping forget-me-not, blue-eyed Mary and many 
other intimate names), seems to have lost the good-will of 
modern gardeners. Either that, or present-day garden makers 
do not know that there is such a plant. Some of the ompha- 
lodes species, such as O. Luciliae and in a slightly lesser degree 
O. cornifolia (O. cappadocica,) are fickle enough to try the 
patience of the most proficient handler of plants. The creeping 
forget-me-not is, however, a perfect gift to the careless gar- 
dener, asking for no more than a deep soil that is well-drained 
and some shade. And, best of all, it is hardy, a recommenda- 
tion, I suspect, that cannot be given O. Luciltae. 

Omphalodes verna spreads by means of runners, stretching 
out in all directions at quite an alarming rate if it is happy in 
its home surroundings. This tells us not to put it in the neigh- 
borhood of frail plants. Its low stature permits its use in the 
rock garden scene where a really blue canvas is wanted during 
the month of April and sometimes well into May. Too, it has 
numerous uses in the woodland picture. The flowers, bluest of 
blue, come in short racemes in great abundance. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


Good but Reasonably Priced Irises 


ITH the development of the American Iris Society since 

its organization in 1920 there has been a large increase 
in the number of introduced varieties of the iris and a similar 
increase in the number of iris specialists. To the owner of a 
small garden this means not only greater range of color in the 
selection of varieties, but also an opportunity to include some 
of the finest at very slight cost. 

Ten or fifteen years ago an iris garden was almost always 
a garden of lavenders and purples, as there were few good 
whites or yellows, but at present one can select not only from 
countless pure lavenders and purples but from yellows and 
whites and the almost endless list of their blended varieties. 
Such a range of colors permits infinite varieties in a small gar- 
den but it is always well to remember that most gardens need 
to be lightened up and that only a proportionately few of the 
darker varieties or blends should be included in the mass. 

In the following short list I shall include only first class 
varieties usually priced at 50 cents to a dollar each: 

Of the pale blue kinds, Ballerine is outstanding—a tall, 
large-flowered variety. Bluet is well named and is most effec- 
tive with the Darwin tulips. No one should forget the old 
Iris pallida dalmatica nor the newer and darker purple of 
Santa Barbara. 

Ranging toward the red purples and pinks come Rajput, 
the brighter Dream and the rich, almost true tones of Evadne 
and Seminole. 

In the delicately tinted varieties for planting well in the 
foreground, near a seat or step perhaps, would come Cameo 
and Beau Ideal and the lavender-edged True Charm. Among 
the amoenas, I should certainly include the old B. Y. Morri- 
son and the newer Mildred Presby, not tall or large but rich 
in the contrast of their dark falls and almost white standards. 

Among the yellows we have a wide choice, although few 
flowers are large and few of the plants are very tall. Shekinah, 
of palest tint, is now inexpensive. Inner Glow is an attractive 
smaller flower, while Flutter-By and Chalice are deeper shades 
of clearest yellow. Personally, I care little for the sharp con- 
trasts of yellow and purple to be found in the variagata type 
and I should include only Iris King and Rialgar, whereas I 
am frequently fascinated by the tints of Afterglow, Lona, 
Ochracea and Ramona. In this group there have been many 
recent additions, some very lovely but some pure novelties 
among the blended yellows. 

There have been many additions among white varieties, 
too. The cream-white of Athene and the pure white of Milky 
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Gather Information On 












concentrated fertilizer. 


soil texture. Therefore the 
more care you give to these 
physical factors, the greater 
will be your soil’s produc- 
tive fertility—its ability to 
digest plant food . . . to 
make it available for plant 
roots... to hold the food 
in solution until it 1s 
wanted. 


PEAT MOSS 


Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 


29-P Burling Slip, New York, N. Y. 






Your Soil Requirements Now 


HERE is a vast difference between 
"[ resutt secured when ordinary ferti- 

lizers are used in the usual manner, 
and when scientific care is given the soil. 
Fertility is not just a matter of applying 
It is really more 
dependent upon water, air, sunlight, 
temperature, plant food in the form of 
chemical constituency, soil bacteria and 
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den work, let us 


information . 
GPM Peat Moss 
achieves most of these 
4 physical soil condi- 

tions .. . how DRI- 
CONURE — Nature’s Own Fertilizer, 
supplies the rest. DRICONURE is a 
good old friend—in a new form. It is 
a peat moss-cow manure bedding, spe- 
cially processed. As you know cow 
manure has produced the most satisfac- 
tory all around fertilizer results for gen- 
erations. In DRICONURE it is de- 
hydrated and pulverized .. . free of weed 
seeds and odor . . . just teeming with 
beneficial soil bacteria and healthy or- 
ganic plant food. Let us send you bro- 
chures about both of these vital soil im- 
provers. After reading them you will be 
in possession of special knowledge which, 
if applied to your garden, will secure 
greatly improved results next year. These 
brochures are both free for the asking. 


RE > 











sell for 25 to 75 cents each. 


GEO. N. SMITH 


PEONIES 


12 row 12 DELPHINIUMS, 6 PEONIES—all choice varieties, but not labeled, 
100 Iris, at least 27 choice named varieties, not labeled, $5.00. 


Delphinium Seed from selected blooms, large pkt. 50 cents. 
See Catalogue for Other Bargains 


169 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


DELPHINIUMS 


If labeled these 








(Thurlows & Stranger, Inc.) 





LARGE TREE MOVING 


Is our specialty during the winter months. Many fine specimens to select from. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 








All the News of Gardening 


Presented by writers who actually garden. One new subscriber writes: 


“T received a copy of your in- 
teresting magazine which I 
read very carefully. I was 
especially struck with the 
great variety of the subjects 
presented and the efficient 
way in which they were 
treated.” 
7 Months’ Trial, $1 

Send $1 today for seven months’ 


trial; or $2 for full year’s sub- 
scription. 


Gardeners Chronicle 
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Way or Azulado are well worth adding, even though you 
already possess the older Taj Mahal or White Night. 

I have not recommended many deep-toned varieties in the 
above groupings but everyone will enjoy the rich, deep purple 
of Souvenir de Mme. Gaudichau and the rich brownish purple 
of Ambassadeur. 

Each of us usually has a few favorites and among mine 
would be Sweet Lavender and Susan Bliss and Joya for their 
variety of coloring, but it is well to remember that whatever 
recommendations there may be the greater the interest, the 
greater the discussion as to the quality of the specific varieties. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Groton, Mass. 





| Don’ts for Window Gardeners 


UPPLEMENTING the notes on “Planning the Winter 
Garden”’ which appeared on Page 549 (December issue) , 

| I should like to suggest a few ‘‘don’ts.’’ We have the S. P. C. A. 
and the S. P. C. C. and we might almost think of organizing 

_ such a society for the prevention of cruelty to house-plants. 

| All through the Winter I am called upon to prescribe for sick 
house-plants and diagnosis shows the most complaints due to 
a few very general causes. Therefore, I wish to say: 

Don’t set pot-plants on top of radiators (even when said 
radiators have covers). Contrary to popular opinion, most 
homes are far warmer than greenhouses and plants do not need 
any heat other than that of the house air. 

Don’t set your plants out in a ‘“‘warm’”’ rain during the 
| Winter. The chances are that it is not warm and that you 
will forget to take them in again before they are chilled. 

Don't give them dope, such as tea, coffee, dish-water or 
ammonia. I am aware that many people give their plants a 
| little of one or more such things with no apparent harmful 
results, but I doubt if any good is accomplished and know 
that many plants are harmed from overdoses. 

Don’t give your plants castor oil. It renders the best of soils 
useless, by making it impervious to water, without which no 
plant can long survive. Even cacti require some moisture at 
times. 

In these times there are many good plant-foods available 
in tablet, powder and liquid forms. They are inexpensive and 
safe if used according to directions. Be sure that the soil is 
thoroughly moist before applying any kind of fertilizer. 

—Frank J. McGregor. 





Newburyport, Mass. 


Rock Campanulas 


ta take exception to any statement made by an authority 
like Stephen H. Hamblin seems an attempt to tread the 
path that angels fear. Yet in his notes on “‘Rock Garden 
Campanulas” which appeared in Horticulture of October 15, 
Mr. Hamblin puts Campanula rainieri (it is spelled rainerii 
by Bailey in Encyclopedia of Horticulture; Farrer has it as 
raineri) in the rotundifolia group: With me, C. raineri, 
grown from seed imported from a Swiss and an English 
nursery, resembles in no particular the well known harebell. 
C. raineri is a small plant with foliage somewhat akin to that 
of the carpatica group; not more than two inches high, pale 
green. The flowers squat on two-inch stems at the maximum. 


| The blooms are very large, attaining an inch and a half in 
_ width, and of a deep violet blue. It is an enchanting plant and 


very floriferous. Indeed, it is so generous with its blooms that 
it becomes much depleted after its flowering season. A portrait 
of this beauty may be found in Reginald Farrer’s monumental 
work, The English Rock Garden. 

As to Campanula piperi, evidently there are two distinct 
plants travelling under this name—or there were. The more 
recent Northwestern catalogues list the Campanula piperi, 
which is like rotundifolia, as C. olympus. Both C. olympus 





and C. piperi are our own American alpines. Seed is offered 
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by at least one California collector of the C. piperi which is 
like rotundifolia. 


As to the C. piperi which is described by Mrs. Louise Beebe | 
Wilder, in an article in House and Garden, March, 1925— | 


that plant is a small saxatile mite, with starry flowers as its 
portrait, illustrating the article, will show. 

Now, the quest of this saxatile bellflower for three long 
years has been my most exciting indoor sport during inclem- 
ent weather. It is as elusive as a mirage. Several nurseries in 
the Northwest possess it in their catalogues. But, alas, I am 
obliged to say that my collection is still minus this very rare 


treasure. 
—Alice Kauser. 


Norwalk, Conn. 


Winter Care of Gladiolus Bulbs 


N° one who cares for gladiolus flowers will leave the new 
bulb in Winter with the old bulbs attached, or leave it 
carelessly in a paper bag on a cellar floor until mould destroys 
it. If the gladiolus bulbs have not already been cleaned, they 
should now be in good condition to have the old bulbs and 
roots removed. This should be done with some care, so as not 
to scar or injure the bulbs. It is not easy to pull the old worn- 
out bulb from the bulb of the past Summer’s growth imme- 
diately after digging, nor would it be desirable to attempt to 
do this for fear of injury to the new bulb. After six or eight 
weeks have elapsed from digging time the old bulb can be 
easily removed and if the bulb is not entirely dry it will have 
a better chance to continue the drying process with the old 
bulb removed. 

If one has many bulbs of a variety it is well after cleaning 
the bulbs to assort them according to sizes separating the 
larger bulbs and the smaller ones. Then they will be ready for 
planting in the Spring. If one plants the gladiolus for cut 
flowers in long rows, the larger bulbs are usually planted at 
the beginning of the row with the others following according 
to size. The larger bulbs will bloom first and the others will 
follow in the order of their size. 

Gladiolus bulbs, after being thoroughly dried and cured at 
digging time should be stored at 45 degrees to 60 degrees Fah- 
renheit until the middle of the Winter. After that they should 
be kept at about 35 to 45 degrees until the time to plant 
them arrives. 

They should be kept warm and dry in order that they may 
not mould or develop fungus diseases. During the second half 
of the Winter the bulbs should be kept cooler to prevent 
sprouting. A small amount of sprouting will do little harm 
but a large amount before planting time certainly is not 
desirable. 

When one receives packages of gladiolus bulbs from grow- 
ers or from seed houses, it is wise to open them immediately 
and expose them to the air. The bulbs should be spread out in 
flat boxes subject to the circulation of air and they can thus be 
easily examined frequently. 

Professionals who have many bulbs to care for often store 
them as much as four inches deep in flats, but they examine 
them often for mould or sprouting and shake them up. The 
amateur who has a few bulbs will find it better to spread them 
thinly in single layers or double layers. 











In England cabinets with many shallow trays are some- | 
times prepared for storing bulbs. Each tray should be for a | 


single layer of bulbs of a single variety. If the trays are made 
of slats covered with copper screening a free circulation of air 
is easily obtained. The cabinet can be made rat proof and 
mouse proof. Rats and mice rarely eat gladiolus bulbs but they 
often move them about, carry them away and mix the vari- 
eties. It is much better, of course, not to tolerate rats or mice, 
if they can be exterminated. 
—William E. Clark. 

Sharon, Mass. 
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A Hedge of Retinospora makes a fine screen—neat and dense 


A Hedge of Cypress 


Dense and green all Winter—neat growing and easily clipped, the 
Japanese Cypress (Retinospora) is an ideal evergreen hedge. It is 
unusual and effective, and can be planted in almost any soil. 


Moreover, it is now possible to purchase fine bushy plants at less 
than half the usual prices. We must dispose of a nursery block of 
several thousand in order to clear land this coming Spring, and 
while they last they represent a thoroughly sound purchase. 


RETINOSPORA (Japanese Cypress) 
R. plumosa ( Plumed ) R. pisifera (Sawara Cypress) 
R. plumosa aurea (golden) R. pisifera aurea (golden) 


Bushy plants Balled and Burlapped 
18 to 24 inches high $80 per 100 


($750 per thousand ) 


No orders accepted less than 25 of one kind 


Our Spring pricelist of Evergreens, shrubs and trees 
will be ready soon. Ask for a reservation copy. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


BURPEES SEEDS GROW 


eA The Vegetables and Flowers you would like to see 
— growing in your garden — read all about them in 


Burpee’s Annual Garden Book 


Read about the new Burpee Tomato ‘‘Tangerine’’—bright orange 
















—the color of a fully ripened tangerine, with sweet, luscious, 
golden orange flesh. New Sweet Peas, particularly ‘“‘The Burpee,” 
the loveliest ever introduced; and Ruffled Orchid, the newest of 


the Ruffled Sweet Peas. New Asters, new Zinnias, and many 
other improved vegetables and flowers. Burpee’s Annual is 
free. Write for your copy today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 248 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 












The Successfully 
Transplanted Tree 


is the tree that has taken root firmly in its new 
location; that shows immediate signs of healthy 
growth; the tree that acts and lives as though it 
“belongs” in its new home. 


Only skill, experience and fine equipment can 
insure such results, and it is these that we 
place at your disposal. 








Write for No 
Booklets Obligation 
WHITE & FRANKE 

1368 Beacon Street 22 Monument Square 
Brookline, Mass. Po . Me. 
Tel. Aspinwall 0979 and 0940 Tel. Forest 4212 
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The Silenes as Rock Plants 


N this group of more than 250 species the greater part are 
suited by size and natural habitat to the conditions of the 
rock garden. But as | check off the strangers in any silene list 
I must remember my vow to put none of them among the 
rock plants until I have first grown them for a year or more 
and decided on their values. 

About 50 of them are annuals, easy to grow, and some are 
very attractive, as S. armeria and S. pendula. None are any 
better than these, and many, as S. behen, S. cucubalus, S. 
drummondi, S. fabaria, S. gallica, §. latifolia, etc., are just 
little weeds, of no more value than chickweed or shepherds- 





BEAUTY purse—and how they do seed themselves for next year! 
eee but Frankly, I am vexed at the annuals, and they are one in five. Gi 
Many are biennials, as §. compacta (S. orientalis), a giant lade: 
fs NOT ALL 4 S. armeria, but absolutely biennial. I am not going to waste dispe 
space on these, but which ones are they? Many of the peren- TEA 
nial ones are weedy and spreading, as S. alba, and the “‘sleepy- 
yo external charm and beauty of a ben’’ type. No one wants these among choice alpines, but can a 
King Greenhouse is but a promise of you check them out from the long silene list? ie 
all that King can bring you.... Within, Some of the good perennial ones are shallow rooted and ie 
under the shelter of its crystal roof, short-lived, and like certain primulas require frequent renewal Addr 


you can watch all the wonders of horti- 
culture unfold before your very eyes. 
A year-round delight for flower lovers! 


Won't you let us tell you fully about 


from seed. Example of these is the scarlet S. regia, rival of 
cardinalflower in color. S. maritima and others are good for 
blue-green evergreen mats of foliage, with the flowers secon- 
dary. Others are diffuse, slender, with tiny flowers (white or 


King Greenhouses? There’s an exact rose) more like gypsophila, as S. schafta, S. eltzabethae, S. DO 

size and design to fit your requirements. petraea, and S. saxifraga, with great value for late Summer Ine 

Write for Details bloom in the hottest part of the rock garden. Some, as S. the 

| acaulis, are little green moss-mats in walks, the flowers a 


| 


GREENHOUSES 


e KiNG CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


tng 535 Wheatfield St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
New York City Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
Scranton, Pa. Toledo, Ohio Schenectady, N. Y. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 

















A Few Items From New England's 


COLDEST NURSERY 


URAL MOUNTAIN WILLOW 
A new Hedge Plant from Siberia. Makes a beautiful dense, olive-green Hedge 
that can be clipped to any height from 3 to 8 feet. Very fast growing and the 
hardiest good Hedge plant in existence. 
3 ft. Plants, 50c each; $5.00 per doz.; $35.00 per 100 


DAPHNE MEZEREUM 


The earliest shrub to bloom in New England. A mass of lovely pink bloom 10 
days before any other shrub opens a flower. 
18 in. Plants, $1.00 each; $10.00 per doz. 


SCOTCH PINE 


microscopic. 

Most showy are the large-flowered sorts, as our native S. 
pennsylvanica and its sister, S. wherryi. These give big flow- 
ers in clusters like the alpine primulas, in shades of rose, in a 
way to compete with Phlox subulata, and as easy of culture, 
perfectly perennial, without spreading over everything. This 
is as showy as any species, and it is much neglected for rarer 
kinds from the Alps. The Pacific Coast has S. douglas, S. 
hookert, and others of similar habit, with large flowers, and 
perhaps as easy to grow. This group has terrible turnip roots 
of endless length which must be broken when transplanting. 
Merely cut the broken ends squarely and new turnips will 
soon grow. 

Any silene is easy of culture, and any may be grown 
quickly from seed; except the turnip type most of them divide 
readily. But each must demonstrate what it is going to be 








Where a large fast growing evergreen tree is desired, the Scotch Pine is one it i i i i D; 
of the best; often grows more than 2 feet in a year. before it 1s allowed 5S SOEIANe with choice alpines. 
Extra fine trees, 4-5 ft. tall, $3.50 each; $30.00 per 12 —Stephen F. Hamblin A ne 

Arenaria Caespitosa, Dianthus arenarius, Edelweiss from the Alps and from . . ; ; merit 
Siberia and 125 other varieties of Rock Plants at 25c and 35c each. Lexington (Mass. ) Botanic Garden. will | 
Hundreds of varieties of Ornamental Shrubs, Trees and Perennials liver 

at reasonable prices in our free catalog. Field 

10% discount on all cash orders received before March 10 3¥; 


MITCHELL NURSERIES sarre, vermont, DEPT. H 








Oyster Shell Scale on Box 


URING the last few years the writer has observed an in- 
crease in the attack of Lepidosaphes ulmi on Buxus sem- 


1l4 


KUNDERD’S 


pervirens var. suffruticosa. It seems to attack this slow-grow- 
ing variety much more generally than the others, and while it 
seldom kills a bush, often the twigs attacked are so weakened 
that they eventually die. Occasionally 100 or more of these 


\WATERLILIES 


and Water Plants 


Newer and better varieties are now avail- | 






FAMOUS GLAL | 
FOR YOUR GARI | 











64 New Varieties able in quantities for natural ponds and : r 
garden pools. Plants are first-quality 

for 1931 an uh ce Ge uk te neal insects may be found massed on a few twigs. However, unless 
Nev. sensatlonal, ruMed and la plants offered). _ Our Spring pricelist will | you search carefully they may be overlooked. Peculiarly this Pri 
cinatec rladioli riginated b st. . . * . 
A. E. Kunderd, the foremost scale varies in color on different species of woody plants from §— 
Gladiolus Hybridist. His varieties FANCY FISH re 
are universal favorites, his primu- gray to brown. On box it is always brown and so nearly the —_— 
linus, laciniated and plain petaled Shubunkins, Fantails, Nymphs, Veiltails | ° ° ° 
Kinds are outstanding. See them, and Common Goldfish, are also listed in | COlor of the bark that only with difficulty can it be seen. 


rect from Kunderd’s Free 1931 our Spring pricelist. 
GLADIOLUS BOOK. [Iilustrates and 


describes 600 kinds. 52 shown 


Since a spray strong enough to penetrate the scale covering 











Geceribes 680 kinds. 53 shown Our Pricelist Mailed Free | would kill the plant, it is necessary to know a little of the life Lit 
——— to all interested in Waterlilies, Aquatic | history of this pest in order to fight it. The youn 

A. E. KUNDERD } . g start to N 

ER Plants, and Fancy Fish. Send for a copy. hatch just as the apple trees are bursting into bloom. By the , 

arterial | BUSKIRK’S | time the petals are falling nearly all of them have emerged 

ane eggmg " | INDEPENDENCE NURSERIES | from the eggs under the mother scale. During the next ten 

pooh lili SNS 26, SEIT Sale | days the young crawl in search of a suitable location for their . 
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GARDEN RECORD 
Price $1.00 


Indexed, Loose-leaf, Waterproof Cover. In- 
dispensable Record for Garden Enthusiasts. 


JEAN HOYT SMITH, 


Sales Representative 


16 South St., Utica, N. Y. 


Please send postpaid Garden Records 
Serer eee 


Name 


Address 








PUSSYWILLOWS 
DO YOU EVER USE THEM? 


Inserted in your pots of flowering bulbs, or 
used with cut flowers, they add greatly to 
the effect, and make Spring seem ‘‘just 
around the corner.’ 

Ours are the finest cultivated sort, and the 
stems are heavy with buds. Order now for 
immediate delivery, or at any later date. 

A bunch of ten heavy stems, 
or equivalent, for 


$1.00—Postpaid 
Full directions for care, with each order 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
SHELBURNE, VERMONT 














Plant material for Landscape, Hor- 
ticultural and Forestry Projects. 
Choice line of 

Strong Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Vines 

and Evergreens, Lining Out Steck, 

Native Plant Material Catalog on 

Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 
APERVILLE NURSERIES 


Est.1866 NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 





Dianthus Beatrix 


A new everblooming garden pink of rare 
merit. Stock is very scarce but orders 
will be accepted now for plants to be de- 
livered in the Spring. 

Field dug plants, $3 per 12; $20 per 100 
3¥-inch pots, $4 per 12; $30 per 100 


SWINSON BROS. 
114 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 








“How to Plant” 
A Little Booklet 





May we send you a copy? 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 
Princeton New Jersey 














“Trees Are Friends” 


Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Evergreens, Perennials, Rock 
Plants, Annuals, etc. 


Planting and Pruning Service 


HORTICULTURE 


permanent residence. Having found it they immediately start 
their own scale house. 

During this ten days between the time of their emergence 
from the mother scale and the development of their own scale 
covering they are easily killed by spraying with a miscible oil 
at the rate of one part of oil to 30 parts of water. At this 
strength oil will not injure box. 





—H. Gleason Mattoon. 


| Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 


The Chinese Evergreen 


IEFFENBACHIA sequine, known to the florists as the 
Chinese Evergreen, is an aroid plant with a thick woody 

stem and a cluster of glossy leaves at the top which has always 
been associated with the stovehouse. Changing fashions in 
house plants, however, have revealed the usefulness of this 
plant in making the popular miniature Japanese gardens. In 
these, it is admirable as a palm tree under which diminutive 
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Dieffenbachia Sequine 


+ 
Japanese figures look quite in proportion. So little growth is 
made on the diet of a handful of poor soil that the plant does 
not oftgrow its place. 

Dieffenbachia grows as well in water as English Ivy, 
tradescantia or similar foliage plants. The only requirement 
is a piece of charcoal to keep the water sweet. Direct sunlight 
is not necessary. In fact, a darker place is equally as good. 


Why Seeds Fail to Germinate 


A! this season we begin to hear complaints of seeds failing 
to germinate well. One of the chief causes of this is the 
use of cold soil and cold water. Practically all soil stored for 
Winter use lacks warmth and should be heated in some man- 
ner before using. One of the simplest methods is to heat several 
bricks in the fire of the boiler and when they have become 
red-hot, remove them and bury in the soil to be used. We usu- 
ally do this the first thing in the morning, the soil being ready 
for use in about half an hour. About 11:30 a.m. we again fill 
the potting bench and bury the hot bricks, so that the soil is 
ready when the men return after the noon hour. 

Water should have the chill taken from it before watering 
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/“ Winter nights in summer 
gardens! There's fascinating 
reading in our 1931 Garden 
Book, with its hundreds of 
illustrations of flowers and 
vegetables, helpful cultural 
articles and descriptions of 
fertilizers and garden tools. 


For a free copy mention this 
publication and be sure to 
address Dept. T-1I 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DREER'S 


GARDEN BOOK 








Blueberries 


Larger Than a Wedding Ring 


Selected and bred for large, 
delicious, crispy smooth ber- 
ries, and vigorous, productive, 
beautiful bushes. Strong, 


healthy plants, true to name— 
Aristocrats for your garden. 


WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 


Headquarters for 
Purebred Blueberry Plants 


JOSEPH J. WHITE, INC. 
WHITESBOG, NEW JERSEY 











“A LITTLE BOOK 
ABOUT ROSES” 


A complete Rose catalog on the care and selec- 
tion of the ‘‘cream"’ of outdoor varieties. 
When requesting free copy please mention 
this publication. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose Specialists for 28 Years 


Box 45 Fair Lawn, N. J. 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 

Send for 19370 Catalogue 


WESTON NURSERIES 
PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 





NEW ROSES, GRAPES 
SHRUBS Your yard made 
* more beautiful 
with new Roses and Shrubs; 
your garden more profitable 
with Grapes and Smal! Fruits. Hub- 
bard’s vigorous rooted plants are 
priced economically—you can save 
money. Our new catalogue is ready. 
Write today for a free copy. 
T. S. HUBBARD CO., Box 128, FREDONIA, NEW YORK 
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Insect Pests 


of every kind 


are quickly destroyed 
by Wilson’s O. K. Plant 
Spray. Protect your flowers, 
plants, shrubs and evergreens 
by spraying frequently and 
thoroughly. 





Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spra: 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 








Trade Mark Remeered 


Wilson’s Awinc 
(Pyrethrum Spray) 


Non-poisonous, highly concentrated 
PYRETHRUM spray. Easily con- 
trols more resistant type of insect 
such as Japanese Beetle, Red Spider, 
Rose Chafer, Cabbage Worm, 
White Fly, etc. Complete, requiring 
only a dilution with water. 


Then there is Wilson’s 
SCALE-O .. . the powerful 
dormant spray so necessary to the suc- 
cessful growth of fruit and other trees. 
Scale-O kills Scale insects and eggs — 
even in Winter. Mixes readily in cold 


water . . . covers very rapidly and 
evenly. 1 Gallon $2.00; 5 Gallons 
$9.00. 

Dept.E 1 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 





Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 


SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 





Gladiolus Lists 


From Fall to Spring brought you by just 
8 postcard. Superior Oregon Grown stock 
at prepaid prices on a money saving basis. 
Over 200 varieties. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
964 S. Liberty Salem, Oregon 


—\Wortiel, 


DAHLIA CREATIONS 
1931 Introductions 
“ALLA IV” 
“LOCHINVAR” 
“ST. HELENS MIST” 


Three new and unusually desirable 
beauties, described and illustrated in our 
1931 catalogue. 


Send your address for catalogue now. 
















All our standard varieties and choice 
Foreign and American Dahlias are in- 
cluded. 

Pacific Coast Dahlias are rare beauties, 
Strongly vital and healthy tubers are pro- 
duced here. 

Introducers in the United States of 
the new race of French ‘‘Stella’’ Dahlias, 
rapidly winning popularity everywhere. 


M. G. TYLER 
1660-C Denver Ave., Portland, Ore. 











HORTICULTURE 


seed-flats and we usually water the flat or pan before the seeds 
are sown. The covering soil is later given a very light sprin- 
kling and covered with several thicknesses of newspaper until 
they start to germinate. Most seeds appreciate a gentle bottom 


heat. Care should be taken that the heat is not so strong as to | 


bake the soil overnight. 
—Frank J. McGregor. 
Newburyport, Mass. 


Cortland Apple Makes Good 


F the forty-odd new varieties of fruit developed by the | 


fruit breeders at the State Experiment Station at Geneva, 


N. Y., and now being grown commercially, perhaps the best | 


known is the Cortland apple, for it has made good beyond 
question. Originating from a cross between McIntosh and Ben 
Davis made on the station grounds in 1898, Cortland first 
fruited at Geneva in 1906, but was not distributed for trial 
until 1915. Since then its popularity has grown rapidly, until 
it is now an accepted commercial variety to supplement McIn- 
tosh and prolong the season of that high-quality apple. 

As evidence of the demand for Cortland, a large nursery 
in western New York reports that last year it sold five Cort- 
land trees to each McIntosh tree. New plantings are being set 
out in many places in the northeastern United States. One 
grower alone in the Hudson Valley expected to place a thou- 
sand barrels of Cortland on the New York City market this 
year. 


Cortland possesses most of the good qualities of the Mc- | 


Intosh parent and in addition ships and handles better. It is 
important commercially, however, for prolonging the season 
of the McIntosh type of apple, as it can be put on the market 
in January when McIntosh is beginning to decline in quality. 
Also, it is an annual bearer, is an excellent pollinator, and 
hangs to the tree better than does McIntosh. 

The breeding of new fruits has been one of the important 
projects of the State Experiment Station for the past 30 years. 
During that time some 80,000 seedlings have been grown on 
the Station grounds and of this number about 45,000 have 
fruited. Only a hundred or so of these have been found 
worthy of further trial, however, and of this lot about 40 
have been named. As the new sorts become better known, it is 
expected that many other new Station varieties will prove as 
popular as has Cortland. 


‘The Lloyd George Raspberry 


F the seventy varieties of red raspberries in the collection 

of the experiment station at Geneva, N. Y., Lloyd 

George is equalled by none in those characters of fruit which 

appeal to the amateur. It is the only variety of English origin 
that the station has recommended for culture. 

The berries are of the largest size, averaging seven-eighths 
of an inch in length and are of a regular handsome long conic 
shape which makes them very attractive in a basket or on the 
table. The flavor is pleasantly sprightly and the quality is 
equal to that of the well known Cuthbert. The color is rather 
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A Proved Formula 


originated 60 years ago by a 
leading English gardener, and 
used by American growers of 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
ROSES —- SWEET PEAS 
CARNATIONS — STOCKS 
POINSETTIAS — CALLAS 
LILIES — PRIMULAS 


and all greenhouse plants. 


Write for 
information 
and price. 


Independent 
Mfg. Co. 


3890 Cedar St. 
Phila., Pa. 
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1200 Uatielieds 


From the smallest to the tallest — Early, 
midseason and late — IRIS for every pur- 
pose. Correspondence solicited. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


Box B Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 





POSITIONS WANTED 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Gardener and Farmer 





Scientific and practical knowledge. Early training 
England and Scotland. Experienced all landscape 
laying out new, remodeling old estate; making 
formal and flower gardens; also roads, lawns, 
hardy flower borders, removing and planting large 
and small trees, expert grower of choice fruit, 
flowers and vegetables under glass and outside, 
the growing of all farm crops, the proper care of 
cattle, poultry and other stock. Economical, honest 
and obliging. Thorough manager of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. High- 
class references; Scotch; aged 49; married, no 
children. 


P. O. Box 583, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 





Farm and estate manager desires connec- 
tion on private estate. Ten years’ practica} 
experience in estate supervision. Land- 
scape and nursery training here and abroad. 
Cornell graduate. A farm bred _horticul- 
turist. Progressive worker applying busi- 
ness methods and good taste. American. 
Age 33. Best references. Box B. L., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall. 





A woman, trained in all branches of horti- 


| culture and landscape architecture seeks 


dark and the berries are not firm enough for shipping. Because | 


of the unusually small seeds and sprightly flavor an exception- 
ally fine jam may be made from the fruit. In season Lloyd 


| George ripens about ten days earlier than Cuthbert and 


_ Latham and the fruit is borne over a long season. 


The plants are vigorous but not tall growing, are some- 


| No disease has appeared in the stock in this country and the 


| 


| 
| 


plants have suffered no Winter injury at Geneva during the 
six years the variety has been grown here. There are indica- 
tions that it prefers a rather rich, heavy loam, well supplied 


| with moisture. 


Plants grown in a slightly shaded situation have done 


| somewhat better than those grown in the full sun. 


Geneva, N. Y. —George L. Slate. 


_ what inclined to sprawl when young, and bear good crops. | 0 





position as caretaker and gardener on & 
Capable of designing and 


small place. 
planting perennial, rose and rock gardens. 
Moderate salary. References. F. A., Care 


of ‘Horticulture,’ Horticultural Hall, 


Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent or head gardener. Married, 
excellent health, no children. American 
training, with an extensive practical ex- 
perience in growing all kinds of fruit, 
vegetables, flowers, shrubs, ornamental and 
evergreen, all varieties of roses. Will go 
anywhere, place with cottage preferred, 
best of references. S. L. A. Care of 
——ee Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
ass. 





Gardener’s assistant, experienced in green- 
house and outside upkeep of private estate. 
Single. Aged 43 years. References. Address 
R., Care of “Horticulture,” Horticul- 


tural Hall, Boston. 





Single man, age 21, experienced in green- 
house work, all branches of private estate 
work and landscape design. Graduate of 
2-year course at Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College. Best of references. Herman 
Hoyt, 18 Oakland Street, Newton, Mass. 





Chauffeur, general man, vegetables, flow- 
ers, grounds, heaters, etc. Temperate, 
single, middle age. Protestant. In or 
near Boston. Address, 8S. BE. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston. 
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